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BOOKS IN SEASON 


66 HE more it changes, the more it remains the same thing,” is a French 
saying that can well be applied to NORTH COUNTRY LIBRAR 

IES. We have made the cover more attractive, added new features, but the) 

meat of the matter remains the same—libraries and all that pertains to” 

libraries. Beginning with this number, the bulletin will be issued bi-month y’ 

throughout the year, six issues instead of ten. a 

ie 

Our theme for the next few months will be Books. We have at timese 
dealt with buildings and equipment, trustees, reports, Friends of the Libra 
and various aspects of library work. There are many angles to running 
library, as we well know, but no library can exist without books. Pamphle 
records, films, and various other media of communication of ideas have 

legitimate place in the modern library, but books came first, and still remaifi 

foremost, and they are not going to be replaced in the foreseeable future) 

Supplemented, but not replaced. 


This is written on one of those dreamy August days when the air 


especially soft and sweet. Fringy clouds float out of the northwest and he 
mountains are bathed in a tender light. Crickets and other singing insects’: 
furnish background music for the twittering of the barn swallows. Somé 
morning soon the swallows will be gone. The swift seasons roll and bring g' 
changes in weather and ways of living, but every season is the right time for! 
books. 
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BOOKS AREN’T EXTINCT YET 


by BERGEN Evans 


Dr. Evans address- 
ing the student 
body at U.N.H. 
He is moderator 
of television’s “The 
Last Word,’ and 
Professor of Eng- 
lish at Northwest- 
ern University. This 
article has been 
taken from his ad- 
dress at the dedica- 
tion of the U.N.H. 
Library in October, 
1958. U.N.H. Presi- 
dent Johnson is in 
the background. 


HE dedication of a library is an occasion for rejoicing because it is a 

reaffirmation of our faith in books. There have been times in the last 
thirty or forty years when it has looked as if the supremacy of books in 
education was about to be seriously challenged. There have certainly been 
moments when we wondered whether moving pictures, radio, and television 
were going to supersede books. Perhaps they could do something in the way 
of communication that would make books unnecessary. But I think that is 
over now. Radio and television and the movies have shown us what they can 
do, and much of what they can do is valuable and important in the educa- 
tional process, but they are not going to replace books. I never finish one of 
the “Last Word” shows without feeling how much better it could have been 











written in about one-fiftieth of the time and space. It is very hard to be 
concise and to come to the point in a discussion compared to writing a book 
or writing it down at all. These things cannot do what books can do. They 
cannot present an abstract idea. Radio, television, and the movies can do 
wonderful things in the way of documentaries. They can show you something. 
But most of what is valuable in our intellectual lives, in our human lives, 
I think books can convey and certainly keep in much better shape than these 
new devices which can only be adjuncts to learning. 


Bastions of the Human Mind 


Libraries remain the great repositories of the human mind and one of the 
chief bastions of the defense of the human mind. By the mind I mean intel- 
lectual things which are a part of every mind. Everybody does some abstrac- 
tion. Everybody examines evidence to some extent. Everybody applies logic 
to some extent. The intellectual is in everybody. I used the word bastion also 
advisably—it is a military word—because of the life of the spirit, the life 
of free inquiry, the delight in knowledge for itself that we people in college 
take for granted has to fight for its existence all the time. The world regards 
it as a luxury at the best. It usually regards it as a plain intrusive nuisance, 
If you don’t believe this, try to organize a television show with any attempt 
at serious intellectual content. There are many such shows, but I can assure 
you they fight for their existence. One of the reasons I’m here today is that 
football has taken over until January. 

The first thing that we turn to our libraries for, of course, is information. 
You can’t separate intelligence and factual knowledge. It’s no good being 
bright if you don’t know what you’re talking about. If you have insufficient 
or erroneous information, your logic or your common sense will do you no 
good. It will simply lead you deeper into error and confusion. 

Now fifty years ago, common information was pretty hard to come by. 
There was a room upstairs that an elderly spinster opened two or three after- 
noons a week, but she didn’t know her way around the room very much and 
very few people ever went up to bother her. It was very hard for the ordinary 
man to come by information at all. In the first place in those days the or- 
dinary man worked a great deal of the time and he didn’t have much spare 
time to look things up. 

All this has been completely changed. Today there isn’t an adult or child 
in this country who can’t with very little effort find expressed in language 
which he can understand most of the basic knowledge which the human race 
has accumulated. Every village has a library and librarians now are trained 
people who can find things that you want to know. One of the marked features 
of our times has been the great codifying and popularizing of knowledge. We 
have wonderful reference books—the great encyclopedias, such things as 
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The Reader’s Guide to Popular Literature, the great dictionaries, the Oxford 
Dictionary and others, the indexes to the great newspapers. There are special 
reference works, splendid ones on science and folklore and ethics and religion. 
These are standard basic works. Every library has them; every good school 
instructs students in their use. 

The library is utterly no good until the student wants to know something. 
There’s no use in your making him want to, pushing him into it. He has to 
want to know it. At any rate when the student goes under his own steam for 
his own purposes, he will suddenly perceive that he holds in his hands the 
key to knowledge. You are as good as anyone else inside a library because 
people don’t count there. What counts is information, logic, reason, and other 
things that distinguish us from the lower animals. 

It isn’t enough, however, merely to be curious. Curiosity is a very strong 
drive. The intelligent person must also be skeptical. You have to challenge, 
you have to doubt, you have to test, you have to examine. Particularly the 
thing you must test is the obvious. The thing you must test is that which is 
“generally accepted” or “beyond question.” Anything you are told “beyond 
question” must be questioned at once. Anything you are told is “undoubted” 
must immediately be doubted. It is behind these securities, behind these 
assumptions that our really great errors lurk. We start to build our intellectual 
structure so often about a yard above the ground and it won’t stand up. 

When I spoke of libraries as one of the chief bastions of the mind it was 
this in particular that I was thinking of. The predators of the modern world 
try to control your thoughts. They work through slogans, clichés, dogmas, 
isms, and commercials, and they are very, very clever. There’s no gruff, old- 
fashioned, believer-be-damned any more. Wheedling, suave, persuasive, 
plausible, specious gentlemen croon and woo and sing and hum at you and 
you mustn’t sink into a doze. Anybody who hesitates today is certainly lost. 
It is really shocking. You have to be alert because these people are after your 
mind and your conviction. They are out to influence you one way or the other. 


Library a Testing Lab for Truth 


Now everything, of course, is not evil. There are worthy causes. There are 
honorable lives, there are acceptable beliefs, but it takes a long time some- 
times to winnow these out from the false ones. The essence of protecting 
yourself from the world’s siren commercials is that you cannot believe what 
you are told. You must weigh, examine, doubt, test, and come to your own 
conclusions. This, at first at least, is done best in a library. There is where 
you can test. You can’t test everything—life is much too short—but you can 
learn very soon how to make test borings. And you can do this very easily 
in libraries today. There was a time it was very hard to run these things down, 
but it isn’t any more. Libraries have trained people to help you run these 
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things down. And, of course, if the knowledge gets abroad that people are 
checking these things, that knowledge alone is important. The very fact that 
you may check up on them is enough to give these gentlemen chills of the 
most dreadful kind. They don’t want people checking up. 

The student who goes to the library and learns to look up things for himself 
very quickly finds that some of the world’s biggest bogies are simply balloons 
deflated with one good sharp jab of fact, and he will find that being self- 
reliant, looking things up for himself, and coming to his own conclusions isn’t 
as frightening as it first seems. 

You also find that the only thing you can rely on is your own self. There is 
something arrogant in relying on yourself, but there is something very foolish 
in relying on anything else. And being self-reliant means not being bullied by 
self-appointed authorities. Very strong forces in the world drive us all with 
tremendous pressure towards conformity. Being the captain or even the third 
mate of your own soul is very hard work, but it pays off eventually in the 
only thing in life that is really worth having, namely, some sense of security 
within yourself. Every one offers to help you. There are plenty of offers of 
help, but I think they are all delusory and one comes to the conclusion ulti- 
mately that there are no bargains whatever in life and no evasions. You have 
to meet these things; you have to suffer them for yourselves. If you get out 
of it by giving nothing, doing nothing, then of course you get nothing. 

It takes great courage at first to rely on yourself. I have often thought one 
could teach literature with this idea dominating your teaching, that most of 
what we call greatness is a man having courage to be himself. Take Sinclair 
Lewis. He had published five novels before he wrote Main Street. He pub- 
lished them serially in the Saturday Evening Post. They aren’t too bad, but 
they aren’t good. There is no sign of real merit in them. Now it took awful 
courage. Lewis was on the way to becoming a well-paid, commonplace novelist. 
Something moved him; some inner dissatisfaction or resentment moved him 
to write Main Street. Look at poor old Chaucer. He wrote imitative stuff until 
his old age. Then finally he had the extraordinary courage to give his time 
to the description of these seemingly ordinary people on the way to Canter- 
bury. Once it’s done, sure, it’s like the egg standing on end, but until it’s done 
it takes very great courage indeed. 


The Need for Courage 
And we need courage. We need to remind ourselves all the time how much 
we need courage in the world because courage is the supreme virtue. It is the 
guarantor of all the other virtues because if you haven’t courage, you haven't 
anything. There is no use saying of somebody that he will tell the truth 
unless he is intimidated. Anybody will tell the truth unless he is intimidated. 
There is no use saying somebody will do the right thing if he isn’t scared. 
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For 14-year-old Louis Desautels, an 
eighth grade pupil of the Sherburne School 
in Pelham, N. H., the state Bookmobile 
has brought a whole new world of books. 
Snapped checking through a_ stamp- 
collecting book at the Pelham Public 
Library, the youngster is perusing a new 
collection of books borrowed from the 
Bookmobile based at Exeter. 





We want somebody who will do the right thing even though he is scared to 
death. You’ve got to be willing to take these risks and overcome your fears 
on the least little thing. Courage is so rarely exercised in the world that it 
deserves all the honor we can give it. 

We hear a lot of talk everywhere today about freedom, but I agree with 
George Orwell that there is only one freedom really, and that is the freedom 
to say that two plus two equals four. You won’t have that freedom or any 
other freedom unless you have the courage to say that two plus two equals 
four, even though you know that the boss in his annual report has said that 
it equals five, even though the advertisement tells you it equals two hundred. 
You just have to say what you think are the facts and it sometimes takes very 
great courage indeed. 

I greatly honor the man who in the face of opposition will state an opinion 
which isn’t the popular one, which isn’t the expected one. He runs very grave 
dangers and yet, in the academic world, you can do it within certain limita- 
tions. In the business world you can do it very little at all. I gather in the 
political world, not at all. You aren’t permitted to. 

There comes a time when a man has to gasp and tremble and decide whether 
or not to speak the truth and most men don’t. And I don’t hold it against 
them as ferociously as I once did. But still I honor more than I once did, the 
few that manage to squeak out the one word of truth. And this courage won’t 
be there unused. You can’t just decide I’ll be courageous today for the first 
time in forty years. It has to be a habit. And I know of no place where this 
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habit can be formed as in a library. It is by checking. The truth in a way dogs 
make you free. It may get you into very serious trouble too. But if you'ye 
spent your lifetime verifying and checking things then it is much easier when 
the awful moment comes to say what you believe is the truth. 

The first public library that we know of was collected by a man who wasa 
friend of Julius Caesar’s and he placed this library in the temple of liberty, ] 
think there was an excellent symbol in that action. 


Reprinted from the University of New Hampshire ALUMNUS, December, 1958 


JUDICIAL BEGINNINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1640-1700 


Elwin L. Page. Concord, N. H. Historical Society. $5.00 


What sort of people were the settlers and founders of New Hampshire? 
Can we trace to them the origins of our constitutional liberties, or do we 
owe these liberties to later generations? 

Nowhere is there a richer store of original source material regarding the 
beginnings of New Hampshire than in the early court records. For the first 
time, Judge Page has made full use of these records. The result is a fascinat- 
ing account of the manners and morals of 17th century New Hampshiremen, 


and of how, though not learned in the law, they successfully adapted ancient f 


English traditions to the conditions of the New World. They based their 
judicial practice on common sense, with attainment of justice more important 
than the technical concepts of procedure which were current in England at 
that time. 

New Hampshire was greatly influenced by Massachusetts, particularly 
in the period of the union (1641-1679). The general impression one gains 
is that, in spite of certain inconsistencies, these early Massachusetts and New 


Hampshire people were ahead of their time in their political and economic f 
ideas. Criminal law, though harsh in theory, was tempered in actual practice f 
with the hope of reforming the criminal. A system of courts and judicial pro- > 
cedure was established which lasted until after the Revolution and from] 


which our present courts directly trace the basis of their organization and 
practice. The long struggle with the heirs of John Mason, who claimed Prop- 
rietorship of New Hampshire through royal grant, finally established that 
New Hampshire was to be a land of small freeholdings. “The decision was 
not reached by litigation, but it was the verdicts of juries of free men that 
created a situation such that the claimed proprietor had to yield.” (p. 183) 





The book is full of fascinating incidents that make our forebears come 
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Shown at the American Library Association Congressional Luncheon in Washington 
are (l. to r.): Mrs. E. J. Gallagher, wife of Laconia Trustee; Mrs. Mildred P. McKay, 
State Librarian; Senator Styles Bridges; Emil W. Allen, Jr., Assistant State Librarian; 
Dr. William R. Lansberg of Dartmouth College; Ralph Horton, representing Senator 
Norris Cotton; Miss Charlotte Anderson of UNH; Robert Pyle, representing Congressman 
Perkins Bass. 


alive as human beings. These people do not fit the stereotype of the self- 
righteous, intolerant Puritan. Even some of the prominent citizens came afoul 
of the law (strong drink was sometimes the cause). But justice was often 
tempered with mercy. In spite of occasional lapses we find these people con- 
tinuing to occupy places of prominence and responsibility. 

A legal dictionary or the explanations of a lawyer friend may help the 
reader to understand better some parts of the book. But even without such 
help, the inherent interest of the material and Judge Page’s lively, vigorous, 
and perceptive handling of it bring rewarding reading for all who wish to 
understand our American heritage more fully. 

P. A. HAZELTON 





CORRECTION—June issue, p. 6 
Stefansson, Evelyn. HERE IS ALASKA. Scribner 1943, $3.50. 
Revised edition, 1959, same price. 












LIBRARIES 


The new officers of the VERMONT LIBRARY ASSOCIATION are: 
President, Miss Barbara Hubbard, Kellogg-Hubbard Library, Montpelier: 
Vice-President, Miss Frances Carman, Bennington Free Library, Benning. 
ton; Treasurer, Frank Lillie, Vermont Free Public Library Commission; 
Secretary, Mrs. Helen Oustinoff, University of Vermont Library, Burling. 
ton; Member-at-large, Mr. John Osborne, Rutland Free Library, Rutland; 
ALA Councilor, Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, Vermont Free Public Library Com. 
mission, Montpelier. 

The Vermont Library Association 1959 fall district meetings included 
discussions of current professional problems as well as talks on books and 
world situations. The meetings were scheduled as follows: Newfane, Sept. 3: 
Vergennes, Sept. 15; Dorset, Sept. 22; Danville, Sept. 29 and Richford, Oct. 
8. 

Among the many interesting reading clubs at public libraries in Vermont 
during the summer the BENNINGTON Free Library had “Battlefield Book- 
worms” who took trips from the Public Library to the Bennington Battle 
Monument and on to the Bennington Battlefield Park. This was especially 
exciting for the Champlain Valley Festival summer. 


BATTLEFIELD 
PARK 
BENNINGTON 
. FREE 
LIBRARY 


VI 
o] a Ae 
BATTLE 
MONUMENT 








TO BE A BATTLEFIELD BOOKWORM 
I READ MY WAY FROM LIBRARY TO 
PARK ----- 20 BOOKS IN 10 MILES 
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The VERMONT FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY COMMISSION has re- 


placed all its small Bookmobiles, with the purchase of the fifth large walk-in 
Bookmobile for the Montpelier Region. The Home Demonstration Groups of 
the State contributed to this new bookmobile which replaces the last small 
one given by them. It was of special significance that this was purchased in 
1959 at the time of the retirement of Miss Marjorie Luce who had been the 
head of Vermont Extension Services for over forty years. Under her leader- 
ship the Vermont Home Demonstration Groups had first given a Bookmobile 
to the Free Public Library Commission in 1946. Pictures of the new book- 
mobile and news stories appeared in Vermont newspapers as well as on 


WCAX-TV in Burlington. 


PROFESSIONAL MATERIALS 
Mary Roy 


Assistant Reference Librarian 
New Hampshire State Library 


Dewey, Melvil. DEWEY DECIMAL 
CLASSIFICATION AND RELATIVE 


INDEX. 8th Abridged Edition. Forest 
Press, 1959. 495p. $6.50. 


The latest edition of this aid to classifica- 
tion for the public library was prepared 
to include the changes made in the 16th 
edition of the unabridged guide recently 
published. The abridged edition may be 
used as an independent tool for the small 
or medium-sized library. This edition con- 
tains approximately one-fourth (2,097) the 
entries of the unabridged version. An in- 


dispensable reference book for every 
librarian. 
Sears, Minnie Earl. SEARS LIST OF 


SUBJECT HEADINGS. 8th 
Wilson, 1959. 610p. $5.00. 


The eighth edition of this work has again 
been prepared by Bertha Margaret Frick. 
It remains the standard list of subject 
entries for the small public library, and, 
used in conjunction with the DEWEY 
DECIMAL CLASSIFICATION AND 
RELATIVE INDEX, supplies the answers 
to the librarian’s problems in classifying 
and cataloging the collection. This edition 
contains about three hundred new subject 
headings, while many entries from the 
seventh edition have been dropped or 
changed. Catalogers and teachers of cata- 
loging have been consulted in the prepara- 
tion of this guide. 


edition. 


STANDARD CATALOG FOR PUBLIC 
LIBRARIES; A CLASSIFIED AND 
ANNOTATED LIST OF 7,610 NON- 
FICTION BOOKS RECOMMENDED 
FOR PUBLIC AND COLLEGE LI- 
BRARIES, WITH A FULL ANALYTI- 
CAL INDEX. 4th edition. Wilson, 1959. 
1349p. Service basis. 

One of this firm’s standard catalog series, 
this compilation is a basic tool for book 
selection in the small and medium-sized 
public library. The arrangement of titles 
by the Dewey Decimal Classification fol- 
lowed by an author, title, subject, and 
analytical index and a directory of pub- 
lishers can supply additional help to the 
librarian in cataloging, classification, refer- 
ence and weeding. 
This edition lists some 9.000 titles, with full 
bibliographic data and suggested classifica- 
tion numbers (Dewey) and subject head- 
ings (Sears) for most of them. Books 
especially recommended for purchase are 
indicated by stars. Only titles in print are 
listed. 
The sale of this catalog to libraries on a 
service basis is a result of the high costs 
of compiling and publishing bibliographies 
of this type. Under this system, libraries 
are classified by the amount spent an- 
nually for books and periodicals exclusive 
of binding. The cost to an individual li- 
brary can only be determined by contacting 
the publisher and supplying them with this 
information. Rates are set so that small 
libraries otherwise unable to afford the 
book can purchase it at a reasonable price, 
while larger libraries which get more use 
from it pay proportionally more toward 
the cost of publication. 








PRE-CONFERENCE OF LIBRARY TRUSTEES 


The American Association of Library Trustees’ pre-conference was 
centered around the ALA Conference theme “The Library—a tool to build a 
better America.” Panels and round table discussions placed emphasis on the 
need for informed and interested trustees to work with librarians for better 
library service. 

The delineation between the responsibilities and duties of the trustees 
and the librarians was clearly pointed out. The trustees should determine 
policies and secure the necessary financial support, while the librarian should 
administer the library. Trustees and the librarian are responsible for inform. 
ing the public and promoting public relations. 

Daniel H. Clift, Ex-Director of ALA, speaking on the Conference theme, 
said that school officials, laymen, and foundations should be informed of the 
present needs for improved library resources and financial support. The 
groups were concerned with the best ways to inform government officials of 
library needs. Individual contacts as well as informing lay groups were dis- 
cussed as effective procedures. The new handbook for trustees which will be 
available for fall meetings should be used as a guide for all library trustees, 

New officers are: President, Mrs. Raymond Young, Columbia, Missouri; 
First Vice-President, Alan N. Schneider, Louisville, Kentucky; Second Vice- 
President, Esther Henke, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; Secretary, Mrs. Samuel 
Berg, Munster, Indiana. 


Mrs. JANE B. Hosson 
Executive Secretary 

Free Public Library Comm. 
Mont pelier, Vermont 


Mrs. Jane B. Hobson, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Vermont Free Public Library 
Commission with children in Northfield, 
Vermont, using the new Montpelier Book- 
mobile. 
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BOOKS ON THE UNITED NATIONS 


A selected list of books for public libraries. 


Compiled by Mrs. Constance Rinden, Assistant Reference Librarian 
and Roy Thomas, Extension Librarian, New Hampshire State Library 


ADULT 
Eichelberger, Clark Mell. UN: THE 
FIRST TEN YEARS. Harper, 1955. 
108p. $2.00. 


An informed appraisal of the successes and 
failures of the United Nations since its 
inception. An inquiry into the problem of 
how and when to revise the charter. 


Evatt, Herbert V. THE TASK OF NA- 
TIONS. Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1949. 
279p. O.p. 

A forthright account of the United Nations 

10 years ago—what it had accomplished 

and hoped to accomplish in the future. 

Written by a former president of the Gen- 

eral Assembly. 


Feller, Abraham H. UNITED NATIONS 
AND WORLD COMMUNITY. Little, 
Brown, 1952. 153p. o.p. 

The first General Counsel of the UN as- 

sesses the progress the United Nations has 

made toward the objectives of world law 
and world community. 


Frye, William R. A UNITED NATIONS 
PEACE FORCE. Oceana, 1957. 227p. 
$3.75. 

Discussion of various proposals for a per- 

manent international police force with 

particular reference to the United Nations 

Emergency Force and an outline of one 

practical method for setting up a_per- 

manent force. 


Goodrich, Leland M. and Hambro, Ed- 
ward. CHARTER OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS. World Peace Foundation, 
1949. 2d. ed. rev., 710p. $4.75. 


The text of the charter and related docu- 
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ments of the United Nations with com- 
mentaries and explanations. A handbook 
for those interested in the organization and 
workings of the UN. 


Goodrich, Leland Matthew and Simons, 
Anne P. THE UNITED NATIONS 
AND THE MAINTENANCE OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECU- 
RITY. Brookings Institution, 1955. 709p. 
$6.00. 

Analyzes and appraises the methods and 

processes for maintaining peace and secu- 

rity through the UN. 


Hill, Norman Llewellyn. INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATION. Harper, 1952. 
627p. $6.00. 


A textbook by a professor of international 
law and relations at the University of 
Nebraska describing machinery and _ proc- 
esses by which nations promote their 
common interests and try to adjust their 
differences. 


Keeny, Spurgeon Milton. HALF THE 
WORLD’S CHILDREN; A DIARY OF 
UNICEF AT WORK IN ASIA. Asso- 
ciation Press, 1957. 254p. $3.50. 

Presents the human side of the story of the 

way in which underprivileged mothers and 

children have been aided by food, medical 
treatment, and the establishment of wel- 
fare centers. 


Laves, Walter Herman Carl and Thom- 
son, Charles A. UNESCO: PURPOSE, 
PROGRESS, PROSPECTS. Indiana 
University Press, 1957. 469p. $7.50. 

Traces the development of Unesco’s pro- 

gram during it first 10 years and gives 

objective conclusions on Unesco’s useful- 
ness. 








Lie, Trygve. IN THE CAUSE OF PEACE; 
SEVEN YEARS WITH THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Macmillan, 1954. 473p. $6.00. 

Recollections of the more important ques- 

tions with which the author had to 

deal during his seven years as Secretary- 

General of the UN. 


McLaughlin, Kathleen. NEW LIFE 
OLD LANDS. Dodd, 1954. 272p. o.p. 
Selected case histories of the work of the 
technical assistance programs in the battle 
against ignorance, famine and disease. 


IN 


MacLaurin, John. THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS AND POWER POLITICS. 
Harper, [1952] 468p. o.p. 


A layman’s guide to the sources of strength 
of the UN which have yet to be put into 
action by American and British policy in 
the struggle for peace. 


Murray, James N. UNITED NATIONS 
TRUSTEESHIP SYSTEM. U. of Illinois 
Press, 1957. 283p. $4.50. 

Origins and mechanics of the trusteeship 

system including administrative functions 

and devices of the Trusteeship Council. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor and DeWitt, William. 
UN: TODAY AND TOMORROW. 
Harper, 1953. 236p. $3.50. 


A guided tour through the UN _ head- 
quarters with the human story of the UN’s 
work and those who do it. Readable and 
comprehensive. 


Sady, Emil John. THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS AND DEPENDENT PEOPLES. 
Brookings Institution, 1956, paper. 205p. 
$1.50. 

Examines administrative questions relating 

to non-self-governing territories, evaluates 

the need for changes that would make the 

UN more effective in helping dependent 

peoples, and points out the problems in- 

volved in the attainment of independence. 
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Schuman, Frederick L. THE COMMON. 
WEALTH OF MAN; AN _ INQUIRY 
INTO POWER POLITICS AND 
WORLD GOVERNMENT. Knopf, 1952. 
494p. $5.75. 

A colorful pageant of the methods and 

techniques by which men through the ages 

have sought to achieve human unity and 
world order. 


Schwebel, Stephen M. THE’ SECRE- 
TARY - GENERAL OF THE UNITED 
NATIONS: HIS POLITICAL POWERS 
AND PRACTICE. Harvard U. Press, 
1952. 299p. op. 


Legal and _ political framework of the 
powers of the Secretary-General with an 
analysis of the exercise and development 
of these powers. 


United Nations. Department of Public 
Information. EVERYMAN’S UNITED 
NATIONS, 1945-1955. UN, 1956. 5th ed. 
444p. o.p. 

A ready reference to the structure, func- 

tions and work of the United Nations and 

its related agencies during ten years. 


Vandenbosch, Amy and Hogan, Willard N. 
THE UNITED NATIONS — BACK- 
GROUND, ORGANIZATION, FUNC- 


TIONS, ACTIVITIES. McGraw-Hill, 
1952. 456p. $6.00. 
A text for introductory college classes 


studying the United Nations system or 
contemporary international organization. 
Excellent, also, as basic material for a dis- 
cussion group or those seeking information. 


Washburne, Carleton Wolsey. WORLD'S 
GOOD; EDUCATION FOR WORLD- 
MINDEDNESS. Day, 1953. 301p. $4.50. 

Explains for teachers at all levels ithe 
methods that can be used to help young 
people grow up as citizens of the world 
and also points up the work the UN is 
doing to further co-operative understand- 
ing. 











Wilcox, Francis O. 
PROPOSALS FOR CHANGES IN THE 
UNITED NATIONS. Brookings Institu- 
tion, 1955. 537p. $5.00. 

Analyzes and appraises the principal pro- 

posals in order to determine their impact 


and Marcy, Carl M. 


on the UN and their 
United States policy. 


implications for 


FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
AND CHILDREN 


Arne, Sigrid. UNITED NATIONS PRIM- 
ER. Rinehart, 1948. rev. ed. $3.50. 


Explains each UN conference, its aims and 
achievements. Includes many official texts. 
For high school age. 


Beckel, Graham. WORKSHOPS FOR THE 
WORLD; THE SPECIALIZED AGEN- 
CIES OF THE UNITED NATIONS. 
Abelard-Schuman, 1954. 213p. $4.00. 


Supplementing the descriptive and pictorial 
account of each agency is an outline of its 
origin, purpose, function, structure, and 
activities. Suitable for high school ages. 


Cochrane, Joanna. LET’S GO TO THE 
UNITED NATIONS HEADQUARTERS. 
Putnam, 1958. 47p. $1.95. 

The various buildings of the United Na- 

tions headquarters, the activities carried on 

in them, and the work of some special 
agencies such as the United Nations Inter- 
national Children’s Emergency Fund are 


briefly but adequately described. For 
Grades 4-6. 

Dolivet, Louis. THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS: A HANDBOOK ON THE 


NEW WORLD ORGANIZATION. Far- 
rar, 1948. o.p. 


A simply written, nonpartisan book for 
high school age, containing the basic facts 
about the United Nations. 


Fenichell, Stephen S. and Andrews, Philip. 
THE UNITED NATIONS, BLUE- 
PRINT FOR PEACE. Winston, 1951. 
$2.00. 

Simply told, well illustrated story of the 

UN: what it is, what it stands for, and 

its importance to the future. For young 

people. 
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Olive. 
AND 
$3.75. 


Fisher, Aileen Lucia and Rabe, 
UNITED NATIONS PLAYS 
PROGRAMS. Plays, 1954. 285p. 


Selection of royalty free one-act plays, 
playlets, group readings, recitations, songs, 
and prayers for young people, designed to 
dramatize the aims, purposes, and accom- 
plishments of the UN and its specialized 
agencies. Quality varies, but useful for 
special program planning. 


Fisher, Lois J. YOU AND THE UNITED 
NATIONS. Children’s Press, 1947. unp. 
$1.50. 


By means of entertaining cartoons with 
short, pithy captions the author presents 
the principle that every individual has a 
responsibility to help in furthering the 
peace and security of the world. 


Galt, Thomas Franklinws HOW THE 
UNITED NATIONS WORKS. Crowell, 
1956. rev. ed. $3.00. 


Account of the organization and activities 
of the UN written in a simple, rather con- 
versational style with examples to help 
make it clear to the junior high school 
group. 


Leaf, Munro. THREE PROMISES TO 
YOU. Lippincott, 1957. unp. $2.00. 
The author explains to very young boys 


and girls just what the United Nations is 
and why. 


Roosevelt, Eleanor and Ferris, Helen. 
PARTNERS; THE UNITED NA- 
TIONS AND YOUTH. Doubleday, 1950 
$3.95. 


What the UN is doing to further opportu- 
nity and security for youth, and how 
young people the world over are helping 
to rebuild their countries and promote 
peace. Grades 6-10. 


Shippen, Katherine Binney. THE POOL 
OF KNOWLEDGE; HOW THE 
UNITED NATIONS SHARE THEIR 
SKILLS. Harper, 1954. 148p. $2.75. 


Shows how the United Nations Technical 
Assistance Program is organized, how it 
operates, and just what it has accom- 
plished in helping underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Grades 6-12. 








Sterling, Dorothy. UNITED NATIONS, 
NEW YORK. Doubleday, 1953. $2.50. 


Photographs and text describe the UN’s 
buildings and something of the duties of 
the 2500 people who carry on the day-to- 
day work of the UN. For Grades 6-8. 


United Nations. Department of Public 


Information. A GARDEN WE PLANT- 

ED TOGETHER. McGraw, 1952. $2.00. 
Presents for very young children the work 
and aims of the UN. 
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ANNUALS AND PERIODICALS 


United Nations. STATISTICAL YEAR. 
BOOK. Paperbound $6.50, clothbound 
$8.00. 

Comprehensive collection of international 

statistics relating to demographic, eco- 

nomic, financial, and social subjects. 


United Nations. YEARBOOK. Columbia 

University Press. Annual. $10.50. 
Official report by the UN on its activities, 
Contains the texts of some documents, 
lists of publications, and a “Who’s Who” 
section. Comes out about ten months after 
the period covered. 


UNITED NATIONS REVIEW. (Month- 
ly). $4.50 a year. 
Informative articles, illustrated features. 


and objective appraisals of particular de- 
velopments designed to aid public under- 
standing of the organization’s aims and 
problems. 


Ready to furnish their classes with new 
reading material from the state Book- 
mobile, these three Windham pupils are 
about to step out of the state machine 
where selections were made. The machine 
calls at their school—Searles—about every 
two months. Members of the “reading 
committee” picked to select the new books 
are (from top to bottom in the picture): 
Nan Holm and Russell Williams, eighth 
grade; Jackie Stegall of the 7th. 















new hampshire 


LIBRARIES 


The 50th anniversary of the library in HUDSON was celebrated on 
June 11th with an Open House attended by 200 people—$1,000 has been 
awarded to the libraries in SULLIVAN, TROY, MARLBORO, and CEN- 
TER SWANZEY to enable them to put into operation a fourth Shieling 
Trust Cooperative Book Purchase Group. —-On June 12th, the new $1,000,- 
000 library at Pinkerton Academy in DERRY was dedicated. The library 
includes a large reading room, stacks for 16,000 books, a work room, and 
three class rooms. —The Friends of the Richards Free Library in NEW- 
PORT held their annual summer festival on August 20th and 21st. The fea- 
tured speaker was Mary Ellen Chase. —MILDRED P. McKAY, State Li- 
brarian, received a Ben Thompson award at a University of N. H. convoca- 
tion in the spring. The award was given in recognition of her work in improv- 
ing public library services throughout the state. —The May issue of the 
Wilson Library Bulletin carried an article by MRS. McKAY explaining the 
Public Relations program conducted in New Hampshire with Federal funds. 
Another article in the same issue, by WILFRED MORIN, of the Library 
Services Division in Washington, discussed various types of inter-state co- 
operation. Among other things mentioned were the North Country Libraries 
Film Cooperative and this publication, North Country Libraries. —DAVID 
DORMAN, formerly of the Queens Borough, N. Y. Public Library, has as- 
sumed his duties as head librarian for the MANCHESTER City Library. 
—Several library representatives are serving on the Citizens’ Advisory Com- 
mittee for the N. H. Educational Broadcasting Council, which is helping to 
establish programs and policies for the new educational TV station, 
WENH, Channel 11. Serving on the committee are MRS. McKAY, State 
Librarian, RAYMOND HOLDEN of North Newport, and DR. ALICE 
NORMANDIN of Laconia. —The regular summer lecture series at the 
NEWINGTON public library included discussions on rocks and minerals, 
travel in Europe, the Civil War, Peru, and Thailand. —An Open House cele- 
brating the 50th anniversary of GREENFIELD library was held on July 4th. 
—A new outside book return box has been installed by the MANCHESTER 
City Library. —A number of libraries held special summer displays this year. 
Among them were HAMPTON, which had an exhibit of art work by 50 high 
school students; CENTER SWANZEY, a display of rare antiques; CON- 
CORD, SALEM, and LACONIA with extensive displays of art work by local 
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Shown inspecting Nashua’s new bookmobile are (l. to r.): Librarian Joseph Sakey, 
Trustees Walter Nesmith and Edward Smith, Mayor Mario Vagge, Fred Dobens, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, and Trustee Frank Clancy. 


talent; FRANKLIN, a display on Alaska; and WILTON, a display of 
Audubon birds and also stereopticon slides portraying WILTON of former 
years. —A number of libraries also had successful reading contests this sum- 
mer, among them ANTRIM, MILFORD, MANCHESTER, LEBANON, 
HAVERHILL, SHELBURNE, BEDFORD, CHESTER, GOFFSTOWN, 
NORTH HAMPTON, and AMHERST. —A special story-hour was held 
in PETERBOROUGH on August 16th, conducted by the noted author, 
ELIZABETH YATES. —The library in RYE has just been completely re- 
decorated. —The CROYDON library is now occupying its new pleasantly 
decorated quarters under the direction of a new librarian, MRS. CHESTER 
SMITH. —The interior of the GOSHEN library has been re-vitalized by new 
paint and drapes. —PETERBOROUGH is offering a fine new service to its 
patrons. Paintings by local artists are hung on the walls of the library, and 
can be borrowed by patrons free of charge. —The new bookmobile has ar- 
rived and been placed in service by the NASHUA public library. —Did you 
know that a Moroney bookmobile similar to those operated by the STATE 
LIBRARY and the cities of NASHUA, MANCHESTER, CONCORD, and 
LACONIA has been sent to Russia to be displayed at the exhibition currently 
in progress in Moscow? The bookmobile will travel about Russia for several 
weeks after the close of the exhibition. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


This is a highly selective list, carefully chosen especially for small li- 
braries in towns under 10,000 population. These are all books published 
within the last six months, hence no publication date is indicated. 

Classification numbers are included for non-fiction as a further con- 


venience. 


*Starred items are recommended for Young People. 


ADULT FICTION 
Ratpu D. RILEY 


Extension Librarian, Littleton Branch 
N. H. State Library 


Andric, Ivo. THE BRIDGE 
DRINA. Macmillan, $3.50. 


Built across the Drina river, in Bosnia, 
westernmost point of the Turkish move- 
ment, the beautiful, graceful bridge stood 
for more than three hundred years, while 
over and about it flowed the tides of 
human events, just as the Drina flowed 
beneath it, now raging in war and strife 
and dissension, now quietly and in peace. 
From the first the focal point of life in 
the town of Visegrad, it was affected by 
events farther and farther afield, until its 
destruction in an action during World War 
I. Episodes in human affairs and lives are 
linked together to record the chronicle of 
the structure which, to its neighbors, had 
become almost a symbol of eternity. 


ON THE 


Birmingham, Stephen. BARBARA GREER. 
Little, $4.50. 

Barbara and Carson Greer have a seem- 
ingly idyllic existence, such as is found 
only in the slick magazine stories. How- 
ever, when Carson has to go to London on 
business, and Barbara goes to stay at the 
family farm in Connecticut, the truth of 
their seemingly perfect life together is re- 
vealed. Another attempt to explain the 
vagaries of human behavior. 


Clad, Noel. LOVE AND MONEY. Ran- 
dom, $4.95. 


Intricately woven about the life of Max 
Armand, son of an Alsatian industrial 
family, LOVE AND MONEY is the story 
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of the United States of the past four dec- 
ades. Max, come to the States to study 
business and finance, remains to become a 
citizen and financier. His career takes him 
through the patriotic fervor of World War 
I, the hysterical optimism of the Twenties, 
the Great Crash and depression, World 
War II, and into the noisome aftermath 
of investigations, charges, and counter- 
charges against the business men who 
“made a good thing” of the war. Written 
with great sympathy and understanding, 
it may well become one of America’s great 
significant novels. A striking commentary 
on the rediscovery of human values and 
human relationships when material things 
fail us. 


Cleary, Jon. BACK OF SUNSET. Morrow, 
$3.95. 

BACK OF SUNSET is a sort of Never- 
Never Land, the place where one’s dreams 
will finally come true, and one will find 
the answers to the most difficult questions 
of life. Thus young Doctor Stephen Mc- 
Cabe, successful Sydney doctor, finds the 
answer to the restlessness and seeming 
lack in his life, when, on a_ three-week 
holiday in the bush country of Australia, 
he finds himself in charge of the local 
Flying Doctor’s district. A number of 
emergencies, an outbreak of typhoid fever, 
realization of the basic qualities of the 
country and its people wake him to his 
own need of the challenge which the Fly- 
ing Doctor Service offers. The many inci- 
dents packed into the three weeks which 
the main part of the story covers stretch 
the credulity a bit, but the setting and the 
secondary subject are comparatively new 
to American books, and are interestingly 
handled. 








*Culp, John H. BORN OF THE SUN. 
William Sloane Associates, $4.95. 


The double chronicle of a boy’s growing 
up in Texas after the Civil War, and of 
the growing-up of Texas herself. Comic, 
tragic; tough and tender; a story of con- 
flicting forces and emotions in a mixed-up 
country growing into order. 


*Erno, Richard B. THE HUNT. 
$3.50. 

Mounting tension between two men of the 
hunting party culminates in quick and 
violent action, which helps Lige Glaspen 
understand the tie which binds him and 
another member of the party to the boy, 
Bill, and at the same time helps him finally 
to accept the death of his boyhood friend 
seventeen years before. The hunt is as 
much a man’s search for identity in his 
world, as a hunt for deer. 


Crown, 


Foote, Dorothy Norris. THE CONSTANT 
STAR. Scribner, $4.50. 


Frances Walsingham, daughter of Lord 
Francis Walsingham, chief minister to 
Elizabeth I, became the wife of Sir Philip 
Sidney, and, upon his death, of Robert 
Devereux, Earl of Essex. This is her story, 
and the story of the tremendous vitality 
and ferment that characterized the reign 
of Elizabeth, from the Dutch wars of free- 
dom, through the Mary Stuart plot, the 
defeat of the Spanish Armada, Essex’s 
Irish campaign, his death as Elizabeth’s 
chief rival for the throne, and finally the 
death of Elizabeth. It catches the full 
flavor and color, the gentleness and gaiety, 
the suave viciousness; all the robustious- 
ness, deceit, and loyalty of both noble and 
commoner. Written with meticulous atten- 
tion to historic accuracy, but never stilted. 


Mason, F. Van Wyck. THE YOUNG 
TITAN. Doubleday, $5.95. 


The siege of Louisburg, during the first of 
the French and Indian wars, was the first 
joint effort of the British colonies, the first 
stirring of the young Titan that was to 
grow into the United States. A sweeping, 
exciting story of events leading up to the 
siege, built around the story of the May- 
hews and their dream of a peaceful settle- 
ment near Fort Penobscot, Maine. Indian 
raids, heroism, human strength and frailty 
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are all woven into a narrative which has 
grown out of a great deal of historical 
research. 


Putnam, Vii. HARD HEARTS ARE FOR 
CABBAGES. Crown, $3.95. 


Love and laughter; a gay and great gusto 
for life and all it has to offer, bear out 
the belief of a California gypsy family 
that hard hearts are all right for cabbages, 
but not for people. And the hearts are 
anything but hard in a delightful picture 
of gypsy life, complete with villains, horse 
breeders and traders, dog thieves who sell 
the pedigreed loot back to their rightful 
owners, and assorted others. Author (the 
first name sounds like “‘vie”) is half gypsy, 
granddaughter of gypsy King Mitchel I. 


*Searls, Hank. THE BIG X. Harper, $3.50. 


Testing the top-secret rocket ship, X-F18, 
over the Mojave Desert, Mitch Westerly 
discovers what he believes to be a flaw in 
the plane’s operation. The normal pre- 
flight fear which he has experienced before 
becomes panic, which insulates him even 
against the persons who are closest to him. 
Knowing that it may mean death, he takes 
the action which will determine whether 
the plane is defective structurally, or 
whether the additional instruments cause 
hitherto unguessed conditions at high-Mach 
numbers. Thus he garners one more bit 
of knowledge vital to the big space-ship 
project. 


Sullivan, Walter. THE LONG, 
LOVE. Holt, $3.95. 


Incident piled upon incident gives momen- 
tum to the account of a man’s preoccupa- 
tion with the thought of death. One final 
incident goads him into a response which 
sets in motion a train of violent acts. De- 
struction of a part of what he loves wakes 
him to the importance of the present, and 
of the power of love. 


LONG 


Tute, Warren. THE ROCK. William Sloane 
Associates, $4.50. 


People and ships come and go, but the 
Rock of Gibraltar stands fast as the tides 
of war surge about it. Colorful people, 
heroic events, and the monotony of day- 
to-day routines are combined to point up 
the important part played by the Rock, 
symbol of British spirit and determination. 














ADULT NON - FICTION 
CuHarLEs D. MAvuRER, Jr. 


Extension Librarian, Keene Branch 
N. H. State Library 


ADVENTURE — GEOGRAPHY — 
TRAVEL 


*Chegaray, Jacques. HAWAII: ISLES OF 

DREAMS. Sterling, $2.95. 919.69 
Mr. Chegaray’s career in journalistic writ- 
ing, which followed his soldiering in the 
French Army and teaching in college, en- 
couraged travel to various parts of the 
Pacific. Although his book on Hawaii was 
written before the Islands achieved state- 
hood, the present paucity of material on 
our newest state makes it especially useful. 
Many of its readers may encounter the 
temptation to check on schedules with ship 
or airline ticket offices. The author’s style 
of writing is relatively light and the book 
does not attempt to serve as a definitive 
study. 


*Schmoe, Floyd. A YEAR IN PARADISE. 
Harper, $4.50. 917.97 

Paradise for Mr. Schmoe is Mount Rainier 
in Washington. Early in their marriage, the 
author and his wife made a midwinter 
trip on snowshoes, over thirty feet of snow, 
to their new home, a partially buried inn 
on the mountainside. Plows arrived the 
following July. Both then and later on 
as a ranger, guide, and naturalist, Mr. 
Schmoe had ample opportunity to observe 
and record seasonal changes, plus the flora 
and fauna of this scenic area. Informally 
written. Photographs and drawings accom- 
pany the text. 


Shirley, Andrew. SOUTH FROM TOU- 
LOUSE. Scribner, $3.95. 914.4 


The late author had, prior to this work, 
laid most of his writing emphasis on Eng- 
lish art, and his treatment here shows 
especial sensitivity towards the aesthetic 
qualities and aspects of mood of this geo- 
graphical area. The southwestern region of 
France is rather outstandingly individual- 
istic. and Mr. Shirley analyzes the histori- 
cal and geographical factors which account 
for this. He underscores the culinary de- 
lights of this section as well. Entertaining 
and informative description. 
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BIOGRAPHY 


*Fletcher, Inglis. PAY, PACK, AND FOL- 
LOW. Holt, $4.50. 
One of our leading historical novelists re- 
counts events of her own life, spent in 
numerous places and very often lived under 
rugged conditions. While her writing style 
here is rather restrained, there is inherent 
color in such experiences as those of a 
mining engineer’s wife in the Old West and 
in Alaska and of a later trip to Africa. 
With her husband’s retirement came a 
move to North Carolina, locale which has 
served as the setting for her later novels. 
Will be of special appeal to women gen- 
erally as well as to readers of her fiction. 


Livingstone, Belle. BELLE 
ORDER. Holt, $4.00. 


The earliest known fact of her life, accord- 
ing to Belle Livingstone in this auto- 
biography published two years after her 
death, was her being found under a Kansas 
sunflower by her foster father when she 
was six months old. She managed to reach 
New York to launch a stage career in her 
youth by marrying a complete stranger. 
Both abroad and in this country, famous 
people were common in her life which she 
tried always to live as fully as she could. 
Good social history is an integral part of 
these lively memoirs of an unusual and 
colorful personality. 


OUT OF 


*Maurois, André. THE LIFE OF SIR 
ALEXANDER FLEMING. Dutton, 
$5.00. 
One of the greatest of contemporary biog- 
raphers turns his attention to the dis- 
coverer of penicillin. To increase the 
authenticity of his descriptions, the author 
enrolled in a course in bacteriology and 
observed the re-enactment of his subject’s 
most important experiments. Six Alex- 
ander’s original decision of the career 
which he followed seems casual and almost 
irresponsible, while his discoverey of peni- 
cillin nearly falls into the accidental cate- 
gory. A realistic and lively portrayal of a 
great man and his contributions. 








CRAFTS — HOBBIES — SPORTS 


Brimer, John B. DESIGNS FOR OUT- 
DOOR LIVING. Doubleday, $3.95. 643 
or 717 


A how-to-do-it on masonry and wood- 
working outside the home. Along with 
general advice on such projects, contains 
diagrams, photographs, and _ instructions 
for driveways, steps, tool sheds, bird 
feeders, and outdoor furniture, etc. These 
projects range from the most simple to 
those which usually require the help of a 
professional builder. 


*Petersen, Robert E. THE COMPLETE 
BOOK OF HOT RODDING. Prentice- 
Hall, $5.95. 629.2 


An excellent discussion of the various 
phases of a subject which continues to in- 
crease in popularity. Beginner and ad- 
vanced enthusiast alike can benefit from 
the information and advice offered on the 
various topics covered. A glossary of terms 
will assist the uninitiated. Pleasure car 
owners with a mechanical bent can also 
make useful reference to the very good 
chapter on trouble-shooting which will help 
meet the growing demand for material on 
“souping-up.” 


SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


*Clarke, Arthur C. THE CHALLENGE 
OF THE SPACE SHIP. Harper, $3.50. 
629.138 


A searching look at the future indicates 
that round trips to the most distant planets 
from the earth may come within the next 
century. Mr. Clarke, writer of much sci- 
entific non-fiction as well as of science 
fiction titles, believes that communication 
with other solar systems may be beyond 
man’s reach for much longer than this be- 
cause of the distances. For example, it 
takes light a little over a second to travel 
to us from the moon, but years are in- 
volved in the passage of light from the 
nearest stars to us. Our descendants, in the 
distant future, may have to move from 
the earth to cooler planets as our sun 
gradually becomes warmer, a_ possibility 
which increases the pragmatic value of 
space travel. Mr. Clarke’s ideas make for 
reading which is fascinating and perhaps 
a bit disconcerting, but not so fantastic if 
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we stop to review our progress of recent 
decades. 


SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Barzun, Jacques. THE HOUSE OF IN- 
TELLECT. Harper, $5.00. 001 or 149 


The Provost of Columbia University de- 
fines intellect as one form of intelligence 
and states that hostility toward the in- 
tellectual is related to the herd instinct 
and may be latent in everyone. However, 
he feels that the ideas of the thousands of 
intellectuals affect the masses of the mil- 
lions, and serve the latter, however feebly, 
as borrowed intellect. All men, he states, 
live by the ideas of other people, the House 
of Intellect serves to continue these ideas, 
and thus it is important that we guard 
against its destruction. He feels that sci- 
ence, art, and philanthropy in our cul- 
ture contain destructive forces which are 
threatening in this respect. Stimulating and 
discussion-provoking. 


*Blossom, Virgil T. IT HAS HAPPENED 
HERE. Harper, $2.95. 371.9 


Former School Superintendent of Little 
Rock reviews the. unhappy events which 
attended the enforcement of the Supreme 
Court decision in that city. He feels that 
most of the difficulties which arose were 
due to pressures exerted by extremists who 
came from outside Little Rock, and indi- 
cates how Faubus, originally considered a 
liberal, came to take his stand. Mr. Blos- 
som, who kept secret the attempts made 
on his life until he wrote this book, feels 
that other communities can benefit im- 
measurably by avoiding the mistakes made 
in this city. 


Davidson, Irwin D. THE JURY IS STILL 
OUT. Harper, $4.50. 364.36 


Judge Davidson presided over the trial of 
the seven eldest of eighteen New York 
City boys accused of stabbing and beating 
to death another teen-ager. He notes in 
his account of the trial proceedings that 
all but one of the boys came from broken 
homes and that all had I1.Q.’s which meas- 
ured in the low 80’s. The judge’s recom- 
mendations for combatting delinquency 
include the formation of well supervised 
homes away from home for groups of 














incipient offenders, where rules and their 
enforcement would be largely the respon- 
sibility of the boys under guidance of 
trained personnel. Spotlights one of so- 
ciety’s leading problems. 


Horan, James D. THE MOB’S MAN. 
Crown, $3.95. 364.1 

A New York racketeer tells the story of 
his criminal career to the Special Events 
Editor of the New York Journal American. 
Brief attention is paid to the subject’s un- 
happy home life and his youthful begin- 
nings in thievery. Prison terms came for 
him, and then his work with men in the 
numbers and narcotics rackets which he 
left when a rival group murdered his best 
friend. He assisted in the arrest of leading 
hoodlums for purposes of revenge, only to 
see these men receive suspended sentences 
resulting from public apathy. An informa- 
tive exposé. 


*Martin, Betty. NO ONE MUST EVER 

KNOW. Doubleday, $3.75. 616.998 
The Martins, who had met and married at 
Carville, the sanatorium for victims of 
Hansen’s disease, left for the outside world 
after twenty years. Adjusting to the two- 
fold problem of the fast-paced post-war 
world and of constantly having to keep 
their past a secret contained at times the 
elements of a cliff-hanging experience. Mrs. 
Martin feels that while Hansen’s disease 
can be arrested at present, it cannot as 
yet be considered curable. A moving por- 
trayal. 


Menninger, William C., and others. HOW 
TO HELP YOUR CHILDREN. Sterling, 
$4.95. 136.7 


Sixteen sections, written by leading psy- 
chologists and educators, among other 
writers, explore the psychological side of 
the child’s development and _ behavior. 
Opens with a chapter on self - understand- 
ing as an initial step towards understand- 
ing children, and proceeds to a discussion 
of such topics as hostility, fears, self- 
confidence, finances, and brother-sister and 
school relationships. Informality of ap- 
proach enhances the effectiveness of a book 
which will be an excellent purchase addi- 
tion for any library. 
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Warburg, James P. THE WEST IN CRI- 
SIS. Doubleday, $3.50. 327 
Mr. Warburg bases his opinions on ob- 
servations and thinking done against his 
rich political background as an adviser to 
F.D.R., as the chief of American propa- 
ganda policy in Europe during World War 
II, and as a political commentator. The 
greatest threat posed to our civilization, 
he feels, is that of our inner weaknesses 
which we can correct, rather than from 
the outer pressures of communism. In- 
dividual man, he states, must play a part 
in his own salvation, and not depend 
wholly on his political leaders, if he hopes 
to survive. Another thoughtful reminder 


of the present precarious status of man- 
kind. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
FOR THE YOUNGEST 
Mrs. Emiry S. LEAVITT 


Regional Librarian 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission 


Aldis, Dorothy. HELLO DAY. Putnam, 
$2.75. 

“You Bee, Stop flying over/Our picnic, it’s 
not clover/. . . We realiy wonder when 
you take/a sip of coke... . ‘But this will 
make/the queerest honey, Bee!’ we say to 
you.”—a bit chosen from the poem OUR 
PICNIC in a new collection of Dorothy 
Aldis’ verse with pictures by Susan Elson. 
Children will find an echo of their own 
moods in these poems, and parents will 
enjoy catching the moods with the chil- 
dren. (Well bound for library use.) 


Brown, Marcia. PETER PIPER’S AL- 
-PHABET. Scribner, $2.95. 
The famous “Peter Piper picked a _ peck 
of Pickled Peppers” is only 1/24 of the 
alphabet tongue-twister rhymes which were 
published in England in 1813. Marcia 
Brown has illustrated in gay, colorful, 
galloping style each 4 line verse. The re- 
sult is a spirited nonsense book sure to be 
fun for all. (Strongly bound for dura- 
bility.) 





Cole, William. I WENT TO THE ANI- 
MAL FAIR. World, $2.75. 


Selected animal verses illustrated in lively 
line-drawings by Colette Rosselli. Among 
others are poems by Emily Dickinson, 
Vachel Lindsay, Laura E. Richards, Walter 
de la Mare, Robert Graves, William Jay 
Smith, A. A. Milne, Elizabeth Coatsworth. 
Sure to be caught into rhythmical refrains 
by youngsters from 3 years old on. (Should 
be purchased in buckram binding.) 


Evans, Katherine. THE MAID AND HER 
PAIL OF MILK. Whitman, $2.25. 


A retelling of the famous Aesop fable that 
teaches “Never count your chickens before 
they are hatched.” Illustrated by the au- 
thor, the pictures, a bit reminiscent of 
Francoise and more so of the Haders, have 
an eye-catching style all their own. Large 
bold print makes this soon a book to read 
as well as to listen to. (Durable cloth 
binding.) 


Hawthorne, Nathaniel. THE 
TOUCH. Whittlesey, $2.50. 


A new edition of the familiar Greek myth 
about the king whose touch turned every- 
thing to gold. Hawthorne’s version is given 
as it appears in A WONDER BOOK. Paul 
Galdone has made bold illustrations in 
orange and gold to fit the mood of the tale. 
(Buy in Special Library Edition.) 


GOLDEN 


Martin, Patricia. SYLVESTER JONES 
AND THE VOICE IN THE FOREST. 
Lothrop, $2.75. 

Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard this story 
has all the charm and naivete of the forest 
folk. The voice kept calling “Syl-VES-ter’’, 
faintly and far away in the forest. So Syl- 
vester had to go to find out who was 
calling him. Which one of the wild things 
in the forest had this call? Sylvester found 
out. (Should be bought in buckram bind- 
ing.) 


Norton, Natalie. A LITTLE OLD MAN. 
Rand, $2.75. 


Colorful crayon and pencil drawings by 
Will Huntington make each new incident 
of the story come to life in happy style. 
The print is bold with easy spacing of 
sentences so that besides being a jolly 


read-to-me book, it soon becomes an I- 
can-read-it-myself book. In his little cabin 
by the sea, the little old man was lonely 
and wished for a companionable cat. How 
he acquired a new house complete with cat 
and four kittens makes the story. (Should 
be bought in buckram binding.) 


Sexton, Gwain. THERE ONCE WAS A 
KING. Scribner, $2.50. 


“There once was a king/And he had a 
throne/And a golden crown/And a wishing 
stone.” So starts the story-in-verse. What 
the king does with his wishing stone, and 
what he does without it, make a nonsense 
tale in jolly rhyme. The author has illus- 
trated her verses with gay pictures in red 
and blue and yellow. (A Scribner durable 
binding.) 


FOR THE MIDDLE GROUP 
Mrs. RuTH PAQUETTE 
Regional Librarian, St. Albans, Vt. 


Behn, Harry. THE TWO UNCLES OF 
PABLO. Harcourt, $3.00. 


Both Uncle Silvan, who is poor and shift- 
less, and Great-Uncle Don Francisco, who 
is wealthy and a poet, want to help Pablo 
to go to school so that he can learn to 
read. However, Pablo decides that he 
must first help his father with the crops. 
A charming story of an honest and coura- 
geous little Mexican farm boy. 


Bragdon, Lillian J. LET THERE BE 
LIGHT. Lippincott, $2.75. 


Interesting bits of mythology and astron- 
omy are included in this very readable 
history of light from prehistoric times to 
the present. Modern uses and improve- 
ments are described and future possibilities 
briefiy explored. 


Chastain, Madye Lee. SUMMER AT 
HASTY COVE. Harcourt, $2.95. 


Laurie, Mark and Sam, with their parents, 
spend the summer in the seaside cottage 
where Mother Parker had once visited 
when she was Laurie’s age, eleven. Their 
many exciting adventures and new friends, 
learning to run a motor launch, making 
deliveries to nearby islands, and_ helping 
with the annual Library Fair make ex- 
citing reading for boys and girls alike. 
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Daem, Mary. LUCKY LURE AT ARROW 
POINT. Abelard-Schuman, $2.75. 


After spending four years in a _ hospital, 
Jamie Turner was sent to visit his grand- 
mother at her small lakeside farm in Brit- 
ish Columbia. A wise and loving grand- 
mother, a new puppy, and a lucky lure 
which his father had used when he fished 
there as a boy all helped Jamie to forget 
his fears and the hurt in his leg and regain 
his self-confidence. 


Hutchins, Ross E. INSECT BUILDERS 
AND CRAFTSMEN. Rand McNally, 
$2.95. 595.7 


Actual photographs taken by the author 
illustrate the text of this account of the 
work of the carpenter bee, the leaf-roller 
cricket, the blue burglar wasp, the leaf- 
cutter ant and many other fascinating 
members of the insect world. A final chap- 
ter explains how young people may study 
these master craftsmen by themselves. 


Irving, Robert. SOUND AND ULTRA- 
SONICS. Knopf, $2.75. 534 


How we are able to make and detect 
sounds we cannot hear — ultrasonics — is 
explained with the help of simple experi- 
ments in this excellent book which also 
explores many phases of the interesting 
world of sound. A useful addition to all 
juvenile science collections. 


Pitkin, Dorothy. THE GRASS WAS 
THAT HIGH. Pantheon, $2.95. 


Kit Harris usually spent her summers at 
the ocean but this year, because of her 
father’s health, the family had come to 
stay in the tenant house on a large Ver- 
mont farm. Surprisingly, Kit learned to 
love the country and to enjoy doing all 
the farm chores with her friends, even to 
raising a bull calf which won the Blue 
Ribbon and the Cup at the Parish Fair. 


Uchida, Yoshiko. THE PROMISED 
YEAR. Harcourt, $3.00. 


Keiko, ten years old, is sent from Japan 
to San Francisco to live with her Aunt 
Emi and Uncle Henry. Both boys and girls 
will enjoy her adventures with her friend 
Mike, his dog, King Arthur, his turtle, 
Herbert, and Keiko’s black cat, Tami, to 
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whom Uncle Henry was allergic. A glossary 
of Japanese words is included. 


Williams, Jay and Abrashkin, Raymond. 
DANNY DUNN AND THE WEATHER 
MACHINE. Whittlesey, $2.95. 


Danny and his friends, Irene and Joe, 
discover that Professor Bullfinch’s new in- 
vention, an ionic transmitter which could 
send electrical energy without wires, could 
also be used to make miniature thunder- 
storms. What follows makes another 
amusing story by the authors of DANNY 
DUNN AND THE ANTI-GRAVITY 
PAINT and others. Some useful weather 
information is included. 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 
Mrs. EsTHER M. Swirt 


Acting Regional Librarian 
Free Public Library Commission 
Montpelier, Vermont 


Benson, Mildred. QUARRY GHOST. 
Dodd, Mead, $2.75. 


This is a good answer to the increasing 
demand for skin-diving stories. A fine mys- 
tery plot adds to the interest and, since 
the lead roles are shared by a boy and 
girl, the book will appeal to both sexes. 
Surpasses the author’s prize winning DAN- 
GEROUS DEADLINE. 


Bockner, Ruth, GROWING YOUR OWN 
WAY. Abelard-Schuman, $3.50. 136.7 


In eight chapters titled: You, Individual 
Differences, Normality, The Physical You, 
Inside the Family, You and Your Friends, 
You and Your Teachers, Growing On, the 
author discusses many of the factors in- 
volved in growing up. A very astute book 
this, for it covers not only the adolescent’s 
thoughts, attitudes and problems, but also 
those of the adults in his life. Too often 
we, as adults, forget that we are as per- 
plexing to our teen-agers as they are to us. 


Educator, lecturer, researcher and _ psy- 
chologist, Dr. Bockner has wisdom on 
every page. 





Chipperfield, Joseph E. WOLF OF BAD- 

ENOCH. Longmans, $3.50. 
Set in the Grampian Hills of the Scotch 
Highlands, this has everything a good dog 
story should have: a dog, a lonely old 
man, a boy who loves them both, and a 
mystery. This skilled author knows dogs, 
people and the country of which he writes. 
Rates a niche in the canine hall of fame 
next to “Lad.” 


Edwards, Bertram. MYSTERY OF BAR- 

ROWMEAD HILL. McKay, $2.75. 
Dave Thomas, off on a summer’s bicycle 
trip, is mystified by the refusal of local 
people to let him camp on Barrowmead 
Hill. His new found friend Bob, son of a 
local farmer, finds it equally puzzling. The 
solution to the mystery makes for exciting 
reading. 


George, Jean. MY SIDE OF THE MOUN- 
TAIN. Dutton, $3.00. 

Sam Gribley was tired of being one of a 
family of eleven in New York City, so he 
decided to leave home and live off the 
ancestral acres in the Catskills. Surprisingly 
enough it was a complete success, even to 
the house in the hollow tree. A completely 
enthralling story. 


Kent, Louise Andrews. HE WENT WITH 

CHAMPLAIN. Houghton Mifflin, $3.50. 
Sixth of the “He went with .. .” series, 
this is of greatest interest to us in New 
England. The author has the capacity for 
writing history as though it were just yes- 
terday, so that Tom Lee is as real as the 
boy next door. While the book is full of 
historical fact, it is so presented as to be 
both palatable and interesting. 


Littlefield, William. SEVENTH SON OF © 

A SEVENTH SON. Lothrop, $3.50. 
Percival Pounce didn’t fit in a family of j 
pompous, money-grubbing landsmen, so he _ 
became a “gentle” pirate. This spritely | 
story will charm everyone who likes ships, | 
adventure or ever wanted to be a pirate, 
Percy’s discovery that the “luck of the ~ 
seventh son” is really the capacity for self- ~ 
determination will intrigue every reader, 


O’Clery, Helen. MYSTERY OF BLACK © 

SOD POINT. Watts, $2.95. 7 
When four children set out on three ponies 
and a donkey to travel forty miles on a ’ 
“railroad” that no longer exists, anything | 
can happen. Just about everything does — 
happen, and it is all exciting and mys- © 
terious as well as very good fun. This is 
a “first” book, but a clever one that will 7 
be enjoyed by boys and girls alike. Charm- 
ing line sketches by the author’s daughter — 
add extra appeal. 


Peare, Catherine Owens. CHARLES | 
DICKENS: HIS LIFE. Holt, $2.75. 


A sparkling addition to the long shelf of * 
brilliant biographies by this author. Dick- 7 
ens was so many of his own characters and 
knew so well the places about which he” 
wrote, it is no wonder that he was a “liv- | 
ing legend” early in life. One of the most” 
interesting and prolific writers that ever’ 
lived walks and talks in this book. An- 
excellent introduction for boys and girls 
who will read his works later. 


Winders, Gertrude Hecker. SAM COLT 
AND HIS GUN. Day, $3.00. . 


Sam Colt was born to a deeply patrioti¢: 
American family in the middle of the Wat’ 
of 1812 and died before the Civil War had 
ended. His gun designs were responsible: 
for the winning of almost every war for) 
over a century. This biography reads lik 

an adventure story and will help fill 

need for boys who prefer guns to reading. 














